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THE BISHOP’S STORY. 
BY PROF. 0. C. DAKE, STATE UNIVERSITY: 


The winter wind roared sullenly without, 
And tossed the fiery javelins of the frost 
Against the traveler’s face. The flying spires 
Of boreal light, shifting from red to green, 
From green to yellow, coldly faded out 

As manhood drops away to ashen age; 

Then rose again with swift, precipitous pomp, 
And danced and beetled up the moonless sky, 
As once again shall come the buried forms 
That every generation hides with grief 
Under the mouldy earth. 


Cheerless that night! 
But we, within a cabin, by a fire— 
Far up the lonely valley of the Platte— 
The Bishop and his Presbyter—sat warm, 
And heard the shrilling wind, the rumbling fire, 
And talked of many matters, far or near :— 
As, how the Church made headway ’gainst the times— 
The foolish times that would forget our Christ 
Has personal bone and body, and exists 
The King of kings forever, Priest of priests, 
Asking allegiance of the soul He saves; 
And is not moral quality, or name 
Merely, but God-Man, enthroned to receive 
Honor, subjection, worship, love—and, how 
This end to be desired, or that, were reached ; 
And, how with shepherd care to feed the sheep— 
How nurse the lambs. Till, as the night wore on, 
And we were fain to seek the chilly couch, 
The Bishop, rising from his wooden chair 
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And holding hands above the cooling 
stove, 

Told me the story he related once 

To the young boys in college swaddling- 
bands 

At his own diocesan school. And thus 

The story ran: 


There once was a Florentine artist 

Who fancied two portraits to paint— 
Deriving his subjects from nature. 

The first should be pure as a saint, 


And type of an innocent soul. 
The second, a face to appal, 

Should symbolize vice that is cureless— 
The canker of hell over all. 


He left on the walls of his parlor, 
For each of the pictures a space; 
Intending to hang them, when finished, 
Face fronting its counterpart face. 


So he searched through palace and hovel, 
Through theatre, church, and street— 
In lonely nooks of the country, 
And where shore and sea-wave meet; 


And passed by yo and princeling; 


By pauper, and priest, and pope; 
By the sad-eyed nun and the maiden; 
And only the dead who smile in hope: 


But years had touched with wisdom, 
And sharpened and softened his face, 

Ere the first of his dual pictures 
Found model of adequate grace. 


Then, at a in the Casino, 
A boy with his mother he met— 
A boy with clustering ringlets, 
And eyes one may never forget: 


With a face of intelligent gladness; 
A face more than femininely fair, 
Where the chin, pure mouth, and nostril, 
Showed courage and will to dare. 


So the artist approached the mother 
And spoke of his cherished thought, 
And told how the boy beside her 
Had the innocent face he sought. 


And the child was had to the sitting 
Till the canvas reflected his bloom— 

And the artist hung up the picture 
Where he long had kept it room. 
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Then again he went forth searching— 
Searc ~<a alley and street, 

a rough dungeon and galley, 
And where throngs of the fallen meet 


In dark and lonely places— 
In brothels, and slums, where the soul 
Is poisoned, demented, and rotted, 
nd never again grows whole. 


O many the faces of devils 

That leered, or frowned, as he passed ; 
And every infernal passion 

One face, or another, glassed. 


But all, seen closer, stirred pity, 
Though ruined and wholly undone, 
Since something yet human and lovely 

Seemed to linger in every one. 


For as day fades slowly, though sunken 
The orb of the sun from our sight, 
So virtues die only by inches— 
Slow sink into fathomless night. 


Thus onward the years went sweeping, 
And ne’er was his quest forgot ; 

But still, where crime was sorest 
He lingered, and closer sought, 


While his eye grew paler and dimmer, 
And thin grew his silvery hair, 

And many a boding wrink!e 
Lay brown in the cheek once fair. 


At length, he thought it doubtful 
If life had yet space to find 

A face distorted so ye | 
By. the bent of a devilish mind, 


But still some gleam of the conscience— 
But still some touch of the heart, 

Would linger, to show the All-Father 
Had yet in that soul some part : 


Till once, as through a dungeon 
At Naples, he was bound— 

Pausing to look, and to listen— 
The subject he sought was found. 


Chained, for all crimes of horror, 
To a ring in the ite floor, 

Was a man with a front as dreadful 
As mortal ever wore. 


His lank hair matted and dusty ; 
His smile worse far than his frown ; 
For his eye was a gleaming stilletto, 
And his mouth was a pit to drown. 
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The soul seemed utterly vanished 
From out that animal face, 

And only an a tiger fierceness 
Could the artist in it trace. 


So his quest was ended: permission, 
From those in authority there, 
To paint the inhuman monster 
e had long sought everywhere. 


Obtained. But as, departing, 
He asked for the felon’s name, 
And traced out his race and story, 
He found this subject the same 


He had painted far back in the summers, 
And hung on his parlor wall 

The type of an innocent soul— 
As, now, of a demon all, 


“ And, this,” the Bishop said, 
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I supplemented withsome careful words— 
The obvious moral of the tale :” 


Ah, not to the finest promise 
Is the fullest flowering blown; 
And not to the sweetest flowering 
Is the amplest fruitage grown. 


And not to the brightest morning 
Is certain unclouded light ; 
And not to the day serenest 
The calmest, loveliest night. 


And not to the child the fairest, 
Though trained by loving ways, 
Is the certainty of virtue 
Through a happy length of days; 


But to him who from his childhood 
Takes God for his steadfast friend, 
To him is a noble manhood— 
To him is a peaceful end. 





BEST METHODS OF PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. 


BY MRS. K. L. MORSE, OMAHA. 


[An Essay read at the State Teachers’ Association.] 


Is it possible to overestimate the 
importance of our Primary Schools? 
The first training is of inestimable 
value to the child, and impressions 
made upon his mind can never be 
erased. Hence the necessity of cor- 
rect teaching during the early school 
days. Here is not only commenced 
the intellectual training, but shape 
is often given to the child’s whole 
life. It is to these schools that our 
children come at a tender age, with 
different dispositions and tendencies 
to begin the work of school training. 
Their little minds are almost a blank, 
and it rests with the teacher to rouse 
their imaginations and stimulate 
their thinking powers, so they will 
remember with pleasure and interest, 
or else con by rote their lessons, to 


pass into their minds for awhile and 
then become obliterated. 

During the first five or six years 
from birth, Nature teaches the little 
one only through his senses, and it is 
astonishing to see what a vast amount 
of knowledge he acquires. His 
thinking powers are thoroughly 
awakened, his curiosity excited. But 
during this time she has troubled 
him with no book. So in our opin- 
ion, when he is sent into the. Pri- 
mary School, he should continue to 
acquire knowledge through his senses 
as before. With the aid of the 
book and with what little he already 
knows, he desires to learn more. 

The Edgeworths, in their essay 
on “Practical Education,” written 
more than a century ago, say, “as it 
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is usually managed, it is a dreadful 
task to teach children to read. With 
the help of counters, coaxing, and 
gingerbread, and by dint of reiterated 
pain and terror, the names of the 
four and twenty letters of the alpha- 
bet are, perhaps in the course of 
some weeks, firmly fixed in the pu- 
pil’s memory. So much the worse, 
for all the names will confuse him, 
if he have common sense, and at 
every step must stop his progress.” 
There are at least two methods of 
treating the beginner. One is, to 
disregard entirely what he already 
knows of things in general, and to 
give him a book, wholly incompre- 
hensible to his little range of thought, 
full of ideas to him, and so different 
from the natural way in which he 
has been taught, that he resists these 
influences, and is often termed a 
very backward child. The other 
method is for the teacher to find out 
what the child has already learned, 
and proceed in the natural way, at 
the same time widening the field of 
action. “Let Nature’s plan bring 
out his powers and make the man.” 
In teaching children to read we 
would certainly recommend the 
Word Method. ‘This method, as the 
name indicates, is teaching the pupil 
to recognize words at sight, paying 
no regard to the letters which make 
up the word. We would place be- 
fore him an object (which, by the 
way, must be a very familiar one,) 
talk with him, draw out his ideas, 
never telling him what he can find 
out for himself. After acquainting 
him thoroughly with the object, 
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tell him its name, after printing 
it upon the board, arid teach him to 
speak the word at sight. When we 
are certain he is as well acquainted 
with the name as the object, allow 
him to find or hunt up the word 
from the different charts or board. 
Then we would tell him to print, or 
we prefer, draw it upon his slate. 
How quickly and with what enthusi- 
asm will every little one make the 
attempt, to let: the teacher know he 
has the word. 

By thus investing objects and 
their corresponding names with in- 
terest and animation, each lesson 
will prove a greater success than the 
former. Sixty words can easily be 
acquired by this method during one 
term. We teachers must not forget. 
first the thought, then the expres- 
sion. And here we would ask, what 
is education but learning to think ? 
and those methods which best assist 
thought, are the best. 

In teaching counting to pupils of 
this grade, we would place before 
him, marbles, books, apples or pen- 
cils, thus by changing and comparing 
groups he soon begins to know of 
number. Habits of  odservation 
should be formed at this stage of 
school life, and we know of no better 
way to do this than by giving the 
class “ Froebel’s Kindergarten Gifts.” 
With these he learns of form, size, 
color, and use. In this as well as 
other grades, use the blackboards 
well, and they will prove valuable 
helps in teaching. 

fter the pupil has passed through 
this branch of his education, we 
would take another step, and place . 
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in his hands for the first term 
“ Hillard’s First Reader.” With the 
number of words he has acquired, he 
can easily take up this book.— 
The class should first read every 
word of the spelling lesson, each 
word being pronounced by the 
teacher then by the class. Every 
word which presents difficulty of 
pronunciation should be spelled by 
sound. This may be done either in 
concert or individually, though we 
prefer the latter way. If a child hes- 
itates, allow the class to prompt him, 
thus securing entire attention. This 
exercise will promote progress in 
reading, as the pupil is taught to 
recognize words by their form, with- 
out regard to their connection in 
sentences. We would also, assign 
portions of each lesson to be copied 
upon slates, always exacting neat- 
ness and accuracy. No_ teacher 
should indulge carelessness in these 
printing exercises, as it will, as a 
matter of course, have to be corrected 
in a higher grade. The amount to 
be copied should be limited, allowing 
the pupil to have ample time to read 
his lesson carefully. In reading, we 
would call upon a member of the 
class to read a sentence backwards, 
thereby making ourselves sure he 
had not learned it by rote. The 
pupil should observe with care the 
picture attached to the lesson, also 
number of page noted. For number 
in this class we observe the same 
method as before, still keeping ob- 
jects before them. 

Passing on to the next step, which 
ve the Primary proper, we 
would give the pupil a more exten- 
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sive range of thought, a little more 
ground is to be broken. The First 
Reader is still all the book we rec- 
ommend. Not overlooking in this 
or the first steps, Oral Composition, 
or Sentence Building, which is so 
necessary for forming correct expres- 
sion, also a means of cultivating deep 
thought. The spelling and reading 
conducted in the same manner as 
before, only requiring more copying 
and more oral spelling. Number for 
this class should be a little more 
complicated, keeping the objects be- 
fore the class for changing, compar- 
ing and combining. By this and 
similar means the pupil acquires a 
sure foundation for the study of 
Arithmetic. I would here remark, 
do not allow the child to memorize 
to any great extent. This is a habit 
especially injurious in these lower 
grades. I have particularly noticed 
this failing in my own daughter's 
case. Commencing school at an 
early age, her interest was easily ex- 
cited and ambition stimulated. She 
memorized counting lessons until 
her mind became over tasked, and 
suddenly she acquired a dislike for 
study, and I felt obliged to remove 
her from school. The consequence 
is, I fear she would fail in reciting 
the tables, when two years ago she 
repeated them with machine-like 
regularity, wholly disconnected with 
any definite idea. 

rawing is a requisite not to be 
lost sight of. The love of art is 
universal in children. What pleas- 
ure would a little toy book give a 
child were it not for the pictures, 
especially if they are copies of things 
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familiar to him? And were a slate 
and pencil convenient his first im- 
pulse would be to make something 
like his picture. So in the Primary 
School where the pupil begins with 
simple dots and lines, it is remarka- 
ble what taste he will display in his 
work upon the slate. Children 
should be encouraged in the love of 
drawing. I have often after calling 
my class passed around to look at 
slate work, and found some little 
one who had spent his time making, 
what to him was a pretty picture. 
Instead of reprimanding him, I have 
taken his picture for the lesson, and 
have sent them to their seats feeling 
as well satisfied as though I had 
proceeded with the regular lesson. 
Nothing trains the perceptive facul- 
ties so effectively as drawing. 


Physical Exercises ave also an 
important as well as necessary fea- 
ture with our beginners. The mind 
cannot become strong unless the 
body be vigorous; though I would, 
as a matter of course, teach them to 
sit still as a part of discipline— 
Children require frequent changes. 
These exercises should be engaged 
in by every pupil. The teacher to, 
should enter into them with enthu- 
siasm, and insist upon promptness 
and precision, thus affording a 
healthful and agreeable recreation 
after close application. To some it 
seems as if six hours were too much 
time to be spent in the school room; 
but if we give children a chance oc- 
casionally to throw off some of their 
vitality, good results will accrue, and 
but little weariness be visible. 
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Object lessons should be encour- 
aged in a school of this grade, be- 
cause they are particularly adapted 
to the child’s nature. By these 
means he acquires habits of inquiry 
and reflection. Then will come the 
form, size, use and structure of every 
object that surrounds him, until he 
has learned that which will be of 
great value to him, careful habits or 
observation and comparison. Chil- 
dren will not learn unless you stim- 
tlate them to inqnisitiveness. ‘The 
mind must be incited or there will 
be no exertion; and, in the common 
way, there is much a child may learn 
by this object teaching. 


“The common things of sky and carth 
And hill and valley he has viewed, 
And impulses of deeper birth 
Have come to him in solitude. 


From common things that round us lie 
Some random truths we may impart, 
The harvest of a quiet eye 
That sleeps and broods on its own heart.’ 


In conclusion, let us remark, these 
schools cannot be too carefully 
watched, or too bountifully provided 
for. School rooms must be situated 
pleasantly, where pure air and bright 
sunshine can have free access. Pic- 
tures, maps, and charts, adorn the 
walls. Good teachers provided, for 
here it is, we want varied talent. 
Let each little eye be trained to ob- 
serve, each little hand to execute. 
Slates and blackboards cannot be too 
freely used. We have heard the 
remark that talking without chalk- 
ing is to no purpose in a Primary 
School. Recitations not too exceed 
20 minutes in length, and time in- 
tervening be occupied with drawing, 
singing, physical exercises, &c.— 
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Teachers should encourage a conver- 
sational spirit, thus drawing out fine 
indeas, which otherwise might re- 
main dormant. 


Above all, we want teachers whose 
example at all times and under all 
circumstances shall be worthy of 
imitation. 





ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF ARITMETIC, 


BY PROF, G. E. CHURCH, STATE UNIVERSITY. 


The object of this paper is to pre- 
sent, as briefly as possible, such in- 
formation as remains to us in regard 
to the origin and development of our 
present science of numbers. 


It is thought that in the earliest 
times men made use of a mound of 
earth or a pile of stone to mark some 
spot or commemorate some event. 
This answered a temporary purpose, 
but soon the mounds would disap- 
pear, and the mere shapeless mass of 
stone lose its significance. Something 
more was needed. Naturally enough 
the next step was an attempt to 
transmit to posterity representations 
of objects and, symbolically, of 
events, also by carving them in some 
rude way upon the stone, thus giving 
rise to sculpture, one of the earliest 
of the fine arts. The reduction or 
abridgement of the sculptures formed 
combinations of figures, or real hiero- 


glyphical characters. Then, instead. 


of repeating some object, marks were 
made to show how many times it was 
to be taken. After making as many 
marks as the number of figures or 
pictures, the fact would be indicated 
by crossing the last mark, thus: x. 
Afterward, since the figures of both 
hands were universally used as helps 


in counting, the above character 
come to stand for ¢en, or the num- 
ber of fingers; and the upper or 
lower half for five. In a similar 
manner were invented the characters 
for fifty, one hundred, ete. After 
the invention of the alphabet, these 
characters were discarded for the 
letters they most nearly resembled. 


The Romans marked or numbered 
the years by driving the sacred nail 
in the right side of the temple of 
Jupiter, next that of Minerva, in- 
ventor of numbers, choosing a dic- 
tator for this especial purpose— 
Hence Cicero’s expression: £x ho 
die clavum aunt movebis. 

Although the origin of our present 
decimal system has never been pre- 
cisely determined, nor can it be, since 
it antedates authentic history—still 
comparative philology has proved 
at least this, that it was prior to the 
separation of the great Indo-Eu- 
ropean family of nations, prior, at 
all events, to the migration of the 
Greeks and Romans into Europe. 

On the other hand our peculiar 
figure notation, of which the Greeks 
and Romans knew nothing, was ob- 
tained, immediately, from the Arabi- 
ans, whose name it bears. The 
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Arabians received it, probably, from 
the Hindoos, any way from some 
nation in Middle or Eastern Asia. 
This simple and beautiful method of 
representing numbers—the nine fig- 
ures with the cipher or device of 
place--has gradually and necessarily 
superseded all other methods. The 
(ireek and Roman _letter-system 
answered very well so far as numer- 
ution was concerned, but was bung- 
ling and unwieldy enough for other 
purposes. Yet the Greeks especially 
took a passionate interest in numbers 
und numerical operations. Pythag- 
oras veiled under the emblem of 
numbers some of his most mysteri- 
ous and esoteric doctrines. Num- 
bers, with him, were the “fountain 
of existence,” the “essence of the 


universe,” the “prototype of things.” 
Even numbers were feminine and of 
the earth; odd, masculine, and so, of 
course, celestial in origin and nature. 


To return to the figure-system 
which, as before said, we obtained 
from the East, through the Arabs, 
It has been well enough determined 
that the Arabs were unacquainted 
with the system prior to the year 
1250, and so, of course, not until 
after that period was it introduced 
into Europe. It is difficult, perhaps 
impossible, to put our finger upon 
the exact date of this important 
event, though scholars are generally 
agreed in placing it about the begin- 
ning of the 14th century. At this 
time, the Moors (only another name 
for the Arabs, or any way of Moham- 
medans), had become celebrated, the 
world over, for the splendor of their 
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institutions, the proficiency of their 
scholars, the brilliancy of their civil- 
ization, as well as for the magnitude 
of their zeal in behalf of a really 
superior religious belief. After 
spreading over Northern Africa, they 
passed over into Portugal and Spain, 
took possession of these countries 
and planted therein their institutions, 
especially their institutions of learn- 
ing. These soon acquired great and 
deserved celebrity, attracted large 
numbers of the more energetic and 
aspiring young men of England and 
the continent. Among these youth 
was an obscure monk of Anvergne, 
named Gerbert. Having been an 
ardent and enthusiastic student, es- 
pecially in the mathematics, when 
he returned to his native country, so 
great were the attainments, so great 
his genius, that notwithstanding he 
had pursued his studies among the 
so-called infidels of his day, and as a 
consequence was accused of being a 
magician, and in league with the evil 
one, he triumphed over the malicious 
accusation of his enemies, and rose 
to the papal chair as Pope Sylvester 
II. He wrote extensive works on 
Arithmetic, Geometry, Algebra, etc., 
and to him is usually ascribed the 
honor of introducing into Europe 
the figures and decade system.— 
They were not used in England until 
the year 1450, and even then only in 
the great Universities. The common 
people continued long after to reckon 
with stones or counters. Shakespeare 
in his “ Winter Tale” says: 

Crown :—“ Let me see. Every ‘leven 


wether tods; every tod yields—pound 
and odd shillings 1500 shorn —what 
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comes the wool to?” and, after scratch- 
ing his head over it awhile, adds: “I 
can’t do’t without counters,” 


So long did it take to bring into 
general use this simple method of 
notation, without which there could 
be no great development of Arith- 
metic. 

The earliest forms of the figures 
were very much as now, save that 4 
was looped, and 5 and 7 faced to the 
right instead of the left, and the 
figures were always made in an in- 
verted order, a fact that grew out of 
the custom of eastern people of 
writing from right to left. The 
cipher (0) is from Sife, meaning 
empty, yet so great to its importance 
that computation itself is called 
ctphering. 

The origin of some of the pro- 
cesses of Arithmetic is known to us; 
that of the four fundamental opera- 
tions, as well as of some other of the 
more simple, is lost in antiquity. 


They came into Europe with the fig- ° 


ures themselves. 
The Arabians discovered the 
method of proof by casting out nines. 
John Muller, an Italian, first em- 
ployed the decimal fraction in 1436. 
Napier, inventor of Logarithms, 
first used the decimal sign (.). The 


symbols +, — and 4/, were invented 
by Steifel, a German, in 1544; = 
was first used by Robert Recorde, in 
a work on Algebra in 1557. He 
gives his reason thug: “And to 
avoid the tedious repitition of these 
words, egualles, is equalle, I will 
settle, as I doe often in worke use, a 
pair of parallells of one length, thus: 
= because noe 2 thynges can be more 
equalle.” 

Girarde, a Dutchman, invented in 
1634 the parenthesis. Wm. Ought- 
red, an Englishman, the signs of 
Proportion and Multiplication, in 
1573. Another Englishman, John 
Pell, in 1640, the sign of Division. 

The origin of most of the celebra- 
ted problems is lost. To Warren 
Colburn and Prof. Donellson Wood, 
our countrymen are due respectively 
the method of Analysis used in 
Mental Arithmetic, and the new 
method of Alligation. 

Thus, by slow degrees, has been 
built up this science of Arithmetic, 
one of the most complete and most 
useful of all the sciences, as also, 
when rightly presented, one of the 
most interesting and disciplinary. 
In a future article we may have 
something to say in regard to the 
right method of its presentation. 





ANCIENT manuscripts were writ- 
ten without accents, stops, or sepa- 
rated between the words; nor was 
it until after the ninth century that 
copyists began to leave spaces between 
the words. 


He that studies books alone will 
learn how things ought to be: he 
that studies men will learn how things 
are. He learns much who studies 
other men: he learns more who 
studies himself. 
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THIRD GRADE CERTIFICATES. 


BY SUPT F. M. WILLIAMS, RICHARDSON CO. 


That it is true as a general fact 
that Third Grade teachers are less 
efficient than those of higher grade, 
is of course admitted. But let us 
consider this subject in a practical 
sense. Shall we cut off this Third 
Grade? Our observation and expe- 
rience say not yet. To cut off this 
grade altogether would, at least for 
the present, result in one of two 
things: A marked deficiency in the 
number of teachers to supply our 
schools, or the elevation with only 
their present qualifications of many 
or indeed most of our present Third 
Grade teachers to the higher Grade. 
The latter would defeat our very 
object, the former we think hardly 
advisable; for while we almost shud- 
der at the thought of committing 
sweet, innocent childhood with all 
its hidden powers for usefulness and 
happiness, to the care and instruc- 
tion of those but poorly developed, 
we yet think this care may be pro- 
ductive of some good, more than 
would otherwise be. Then while we 
regret the necessity that compels it, 
we yet must say we believe this Third 
Grade should be retained. 

But while we would retain this 
Third Grade, we think it injurious 
in not sufficiently marking the dif- 
ference between the well qualified 
and the poorly qualified. It must 
be apparent to those that have given 
thought to the subject, that too little 
-difference is made by our people gen- 


erally between the different grades. 
Or, to put it in a different way, if 
two teachers of different grades offer 
their services at prices which they 
respectively should fairly receive, the 
one of lower grade would often be 
chosen because of the lower price. 
More thought has been given to dis- 
tinguishing between $25 and $50 
than between a good teacher and a 
poor one. Thus, those that have 
spent years of toil in preparing for 
this great work, are placed in a dis- 
advantageous competition with those 
that are comparatively beginners—a 
competition not so disadvantageous 
to the teacher as to the children to 
be educated. In this we would not 
debase any. We only desire to see 
real excellence in its proper sphere 
of usefulness. 


As a means of remedying this we ff 


suggest something like the following 
amendment to Sec. 82, of our school 
law: 


Provided, That all teachers hold- 
ing Third Grade Certificates shall on 
the last Friday in each month meet 
at the County Seat or some suitable 
place designated by the County Su- 
perintendent where said Superin- 
tendent or some one under his direc- 
tion shall faithfully drill them in the 
theory and art of teaching, and in 
the studies taught in the primary 
schools, not less than one school day 
of 6hours. Provided further, That 
each Third Grade teacher shall, when 
employed in teaching, receive wages 
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for this drill or institute time as if 
in the school room of the district 
employing him or her. And pro- 
vided further, That in case any such 
Third Grade teacher fails to attend 
any such monthly institute without 
good and sufficient reason then his 
or her certificate is thereby revoked, 

This in detail may not be the best 
arrangement that could be made, but 
we give it as an index or an outline 
of a general plan, some modification 
of which may be found beneficial. 
There are many reasons why we are 
inclined to recommend something 
like this as an amendment. 

In the first place these drills would 
be a legitimate way of remedying 
this deficiency. It would give to 
those desirious of building up to a 
higher excellence a valuable aid in so 
doing. By these frequent meetings 
they would be constantly reminded 
of their need of improvement, and 
would be led to study and improve 
much more, it is believed, than many 
do at present. The intention should 
be to make these real working days, 
and to lead the teachers to study 
systematically. Real profit should be 
the aim. 

Again, these frequent meetings 
and the requirement upon the dis- 
trict employing these teachers, to pay 
for their institute time, would be 
sufficient to bring to the minds of our 
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people that there is a real difference 
between the grades; and paying for 
the time thus spent would only be an 
application of the principle that when 
a part of acommunity suffers, all must 
to some extent suffer, or rather the 
the converse, that the little commu- 
nity of the schoolroom would fully 
share in the benefits received by the 
teachers, a principle carried into 
practice under the plain statutes of 
some States most successful in the 
work of education. 


Again, these requirements would 
help to relieve the schools of those 
who have no desire to improve—who 
have no heart in the good work. 


Thus to recapitulate, the course 
would mark the desired distinction 
between gradas. It would furnish 
useful aid to those that wish to im- 
prove, and help to relieve the schools 
of those not desirous of so doing. 
By requiring the districts employing 
these teachers to pay a kind of tribute 
to the building up of the cause, 
more care would be exercised in 
making their engagements. 


In conclusion, if these few sugges- 
tions should by any possibility lead 
to improvement or in any way con- 
tribute to the cause in which we are 
all interested, their object will have 
been accomplished. 





Tue taste for emotion may be- 
come a dangerous taste: we should 
be very cautious how we attempt to 
squeeze out of human life more 


ecstacy and paroxysm than it can 
well afford.—Sidney. 


Wuart table is useful, though it 
has no legs? Multiplication table. 
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INSTITUTE TALKS. 


BY RICH’D EDWARDS, LL. D., ILL. 


All the demands of each individ- 
ual in a large school cannot be met. 
There is too great a diversity of tal- 
ent and advancement. The teacher 
loses much power over his pupils in 
a large school as he cannot have that 
close intimate relation with each, 
that enables him in a smaller school 
to wield such power, and mold each 
mind coming under his influence. 

But there are some compensations 
for this. There is great value in 
association. The pupils have the 
advantage of each other’s society. In 
school all classes are on an equal 
footing. They learn to regard the 
rights of others; to not always insist 
upon their own rights; to yield 
something sometimes. 

There are some reasons why it 
might be well to have all the pupils of 
a school in the same class, but the 
gain in such a case would not com- 
pensate the loss in many others 
where the number of pupils is great 
and their advancement various. All 
in any audience have not the same 
capacity. Hence you hear some ex- 
tol the effort of the lecturer while 
others call the effort poor and unin- 
teresting. 

Since the whole school cannot then 
be taught in one class, this brings in 
the subject of 

CLASSIFICATION. 

The basis of classification should 
be capacity for receiving instruction. 
The reason that classes are needed is 


that all have not the same capacity 
for receiving instruction. There is 
an immense variety in the capacity 
of pupils, and on this account the 
teacher cannot teach them all at 
once. 

There are two principal elements 
in classification—natural ability and 
previous attaiments. The latter of 
these can be ascertained at once, but 
the other cannot be found out for 
some time. 

As teachers we must classify ac- 
cording to previous attainments. It 
will not do, because a boy is naturally 
bright and intelligent, to place him 
in a class far above his acquirements. 
He must go with the dull boy into 
the same class. But as the teacher 
goes on he must consider the other 
element. A child which starts on a 
plain with the others, and exceeds 
the others in natural ability, can do 
more than the rest. He must have 
something ‘to do. The teacher must 
use his own judgment in this as in 
everything else. Every time a thing 
is done, all the circumstances must 
be weighed. It issaid that “all good 
people are ever on the brink of de- 
struction :” that is, they are always 
exerting themselves to avoid some 
degree of threatened evil. 

What should be our aim in respect 
to the size of classes? Shall we try 
to make them large orsmall? Large. 
There are advantages in having 
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advantage is that each pupil will try 
to get ahead of the others. It also 
saves time. The fewer classes you 
have the more time can be spent 
with each. One great cause of fail- 
ure in our schools is the multitude 
of classes which the teacher must 
daily hear recite. 

The work of the recitation consists 
of two processes: Examination and 
Instruction. Examination comes 
first. ‘The teacher must know what 
the pupils have already learned, in 
order to know what to teach them. 
He must teach, not what he knows 
best, but what they need. The 
mental hunger of the child must be 
satisfied. The wants of the mind 
must be determined. Hence exam- 
ination is the first thing. With a 
large class we can save time in the 
process of instruction, but not in 
the process of examination—except 
in written examinations. Written 
examinations are good, but not suffi- 
cient. We cannot teach pupils to 
talk in that way. They are excel- 
lent things in their way, but they are 
not enough. Each pupil must be 
appealed to individually—musi be 
thrown upon his own responsibility 
—and in oral examination no time 
is saved by having large classes.— 
The saving of time in instruction is 
not in proportion to the size of the 
class, becanse we can teach three or 
four sooner than many. In instruc- 
tion there must be a kind of ques- 
tioning. 

In giving instruction the only dif- 
ficulty in teaching a large class, will 
be to ascertain whether all fully com- 


prehend what you are teaching.— 
The lecturing method which allows 
a teacher to sit in his chair and pour 
upon the minds of his pupils a tor- 
rent of splendid thoughts, principles, 
and theories, and then leave them to 
gather them up and put them to- 
gether, is, to say the least, exceed- 
ingly superficial. The teacher must 
know the mental activities of his 
pupils. There must be a careful 
questioning—a looking into the men- 
tal state of the pupils. He must feel 
a responsibility for the way in which 
the pupils receive instruction. 

Another advantage of a large class 
is stimulation. Large classes tend 
to arouse minds. Like inductive 
electricity, the action of one mind 
induces a like action in others. The 
public speaker feels the stimulation 
of his audience. Companionship is 
always inspiring. Solitude is dead- 
ening. Men have died from loneli- 
ness. Yet solitude has its value. 
Companionship is good to awaken 
mind, solitude to work it out. 

Another advantage of having the 
class large is that every pupil will 
bring forth some of his own ideas, 
All may possess these ideas without 
the one being impoverished. 


These results of having a large 


class do not always accrue. In some 
schools there is wanting a regulating 
power on the part of the teacher. 
By his personal influence and mag- 
netism, the teacher must be sufficient 
to lead his pupils along in this way. 
He must do it himself in the end. 
Do you say that this is a hard task? 
Do you say that it is likely to be 
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hard work—that it will be a severe 
tax upon the powers of the teacher to 
do this? The answer is that it is 
hard work to teach school anyway. 
He who enters upon the profession 
of teaching with the expectation of 


finding an easy occupation, will be 
very sure to be disappointed. He 
must acquire such an influence over 
his pupils that he can make them 
interested in their work. This is 
the essential thing in school work. 





NOTES ON AN EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 


At a competitive examination of 
teachers to select a principal for a 
district school, where the salary was 
$1,500 per annum, 18 gentlemen who 
had been principals and 4 ladies 
were examined. The following 
words were given them to spell: 
Poniard, Allege, 

Separate, Exhilerate, 
Business, Hymeneal, 
Mingle, Cats-paw, 
Scintillate, Daguerrean, 
Mignonette, Bouquet, 
Privilege, Excellent, 


Ethereal, Supersede, 
Ecstasy, Ventilate. 


One lady, a graduate of Packer 
Institute, Brooklyn, spelt all cor- 
rectly, and she was the only person 
that did. One gentleman spelt all 
but one word rightly. All were able 
to perform examples in square root 
and in cube root; but to the ques- 
tion, What are the two mean propor- 
tionals between 6 and 750? but one 
correct answer was given. 

In Grammar they were given the 
following nut to crack: 

A man conveyed a farm adjoining 
a pond formed by the back-water of 
a creek. The water was kept up by 
adam intended to be permanent. A 
part of the boundary line was as 
follows: 


“Run §8.17° E. to the margin of 
the pond, thence continue in the 
same direction to the middle of the 
creek in its natural channel when 
the pond is ezhausted ; thence with 
the middle of the channel of the 
creek in its natural bed,” etc. In 
this sentence, what part of speech is 
“when,” and “exhausted.” 


Almost all concurred in classing 
“when” with conjunctive or con- 
nective adverbs, and in considering 
it as introducing a restrictive clause 
limiting the boundary line to the bed 
of the creek, and excluding the bed 
of the ponded creek. “Exhausted,” 
was, by many, regarded as a participial 
adjective having the sense of “empty.” 
Some thought “when” was an ad- 
verb of time, limiting the word “run,” 
and that, in consequence, the phrase 
was ungrammatical, inasmuch as it 
thereby established a boundary 
which, by its terms, could never take 
effect. 


Passive. The phrase occurs in the 
description of the boundaries of lots 
in the mill tract, in St. Louis, and 
the ownership of property worth a 
million of dollars depends on the 
grammatical construction of “ when.” 
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If it is an adverb of time it nullifies 
the boundary. If it is a conjunctive 
adverb, it limits and restricts the 
location of the line to the bed of the 
natural creek, and excludes the bed 
of the creek forming the pond. 

The Supreme Court of Missouri 
has solemnly adjudicated that “ when 
the pond is exhausted” was inserted 
to postpone the time for establishing 
the boundary till the pond (which 
was to be kept up forever) should be 
destroyed. It says, “when,” ete., 
must refer to the time when the 
boundary should take effect, or it 
has no meaning whatever. Now, 
quere, which is right? Are our 
teachers and grammarians judges? 
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If so, are Missouri Judges gram- 
marians ? 

The question, “ what is the capital 
of Japan, and where is it situated ? 
elicited in the information that 
Yeddo is now written with one d, on 
the authority of a correspondent of a 
New York newspaper writing from 
Japan. 


The question, who was King of 
France in the time of Shakespeare ? 
was answered rightly but one. 


I give these items as showing 
something of ordinary attainments 
of school teachers upon the matters 
under examination— American Ed. 
Monthly. 











IMPORTANCE OF TRUTH IN 


When we reproduce what we have 
seen or otherwise experienced, it 
must be with scrupulous fidelity. No 
details must be filled in by the im- 
agination. Itis one of the most diffi- 
cult things in the world to speak the 
exact truth, or even to represent to 
ourselves the exact truth. If we hear 
an event frequently related, we soon 
begin to confuse it with our own 
recollections. In this way, honorable 
and conscientious persons have testi- 
fied to witnessing occurrences which 
really took place before they were 
born, but which had been often re- 
peated to them in‘ childhood. The 
imagination is an active and deceit- 
ful faculty, often putting on the 
guise of recollection. Without the 
most vigilaut care to distinguish the 





























MEMORY. 


THE CULTIVATION OF THE 





two, men may come to utter the 
most absurd falsehooods, without any 
suspicion that they are not telling 
the truth. Imagination is but a re- 
arrangement of our experiences, and 
the faculty of taking note of this re- 
arrangement gets untrustworthy 
without a persistent and conscien- 
tious exercise of it. Hence, though, 
as the proverb says, liars have need 
of good memories, they are of all 
men the least likely to have them. 
The best cultivation of the memory, 
therefore, forbids ns to highten the 
color of a narrative, or sharpeu the 
edge of a witticism, when professing 
to narrate what has occurred, but to 
accept dulness rather than admit in- 
accuracy.—American Exchange and 
Review. 
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A NUMBER of subscribers have in- 
formed us that their copy of the 
TEACHER has failed to reach them. 
In most of the cases complained of 
we have found that the fault was not 
with us—that the TEACHER was 
mailed properly addressed, to these 
the same as to the other subscribers. 
Notwithstanding this,we havein every 
case sent a second copy, and if that 
is not received, we will send a third. 
Don’t fail to notify us, friends, if you 
do not get your TEACHER, for we 
are very anxious that all our sub- 
scribers shall get every number, and 
no pains will be spared on our part 
to attain this result. 


A DEPLORABLE school book war has 
been in progress in Omaha for a few 
weeks past. It seems that in the re- 
organization of the schools, the 
Board of Education decided to change 
the books heretofore in use, so as to 
use only those belonging to the 
Eclectic Series of Wilson, Hinkle & 
Co. The change was resisted by the 
people, a petition signed by more 
than 500 citizens, being presented to 
the Board, asking them to revoke 
the order by which the change was 
made. A committte appointed by 
the Board to investigate the matter, 
reported in favor of granting the 
petition, but their opinion was over- 


ruled and the petition denied. We 
refrain from expressing any opiniou 
upon the merits of the case without 
a better knowledge of the facts, but 
anything which arrays the people 
against the school officers, isa public 
calamity. Even if the latter were 
right in their position, they could 
hardly afford to maintain their point 
at the expense of the public appro- 
bation and support. Let us have 


peace. 


Tue Address of Sup’t Williams to 
the teachers of his county, we 
very gladly publish, and also the 
Proceedings of the Pawnee County 
Institute, for which we are indebted 
to the Secretary, Mr. Marble. Such 
articles, though seemingly of only 
local interest, are really of general 
interest, as the teachers of each 
county are of course interested to 
know what is being done in other 
parts of the State. We hope that our 
educational friends in every county 
in the State will feel that they are 
entitled to a representation in our 
pages. One of the objeets of the 
TEACHER is to afford a medium of 
communication--for comparing ideas, 
plans and progress—between the edu- 
cators in different parts of the State, 
and thus give all, the benefit of the 
experience of each. ‘The sound ad- 











vice of Sup’t Williams will be just 
as applicable to teachers of other 
counties as of his own, and the con- 
stitution adopted by the Pawnee In- 
stitute will perhaps serve as a model 
for some new county just organizing 
for Institute work. So, friends, do 
not fail to send us frequent reports 
of what you are accomplishing in the 
school work. We intend at no dis- 
tant day to establish a new depart- 
ment for this especial purpose, and 
we hope it will be so well sustained 
by you that this social corner of the 































































































































J TEACHER will be an index of the 
1 educational status of every county in 
t our: broad State, from the Missouri 
)= to Colorado, and from Kansas to 
e Dakota. 
ALL new subscribers to the 

o TEACHER will please state whether 
- or not they desire the back numbers. 
™ With the exception of No. 1, we 
by have back numbers enough for all 
af present needs, and of the first num- 
ch ber we still have a few remaining. 
ily If nothing is said to the contrary, we 
ral | Shall take it for granted that new 
ch | subscribers wish to begin at the com- 
to mencement of the volume, and act 
her | 2ccordingly. 

our Our readers will notice that this 
nty [| number contains not only a greater 
are [§ variety and a larger amount of read- 
our ing matter than heretofore, but that 
the § the quality of some of the articles at 
n of J least, is superior. We have also on 
leas, [§ hand for next month several excel- 
edu- § lent articles, among them one from 
tate, | Chancellor Benton on Vocal Expres- 
the § sion, that would do honor to any 
lad- — magazine in the country. 
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THE course of study for the com- 
mon schools, presented by the State 
Superintendent in this number, 
should receive the careful considera- 
tion of every friend of education in 
the State. There is not only a great 
want of system throughout the State. 
but there is also wanting among 
a large portion of the teachers and 
school officers, a definite idea of the 
proper objects to be aimed at. Many 
have only the most vague ideas of 
what constitutes a suitable course of 
study, and are going on blindly teach- 
ing whatever happens to present 
itself, without any effort to arrive at 
a definite system. But with a pre- 
scribed course before them, teachers 
would at least have a common object 
in view, and however- slow the pro- 
gress toward system and uniformity. 
it would at least be in the right di- 
rection. Then, too, some teachers 
who are plodding along in the old 
way, exhausting their strength upon 
the “three R’s,” entirely innocent of 
such new fangled notions as Object 
Lessons, Physical Exercises, Singing. 
&ec., might be led to leave the old 
ruts and adopt more modern meth- 
ods, under the stimulus of an author- 
itative demand. Thus one effect of 
the adoption,of such a course will be 
to elevate the standard of the profes- 
sion and make the public feel that 
preparation to teach means some- 
thing more than a smattering of the 
English branches. We hope to sec 
this course generally adopted by the 
local boards, and given a fair trial. 

THe State University opened on 
the 12th inst. 
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Ly sending money to be credited on 
subscription, our friends will please 
_ be careful to give the address as well 
as the name of the subscriber. It is 


no small task to hunt through our 
whole subscription book for a name, 


Editorial Department. 


but if the address is given we can 
turn to it at once. 


BisHop ANDREWS of the M. E, 


Church has taken up his residence in 
Omaha. 


ADDRESS TO THE TEACHERS OF RICHARDSON COUNTY. 


TEACHERS :—The season is at hand 
when I hope to make many pleasant 
us well as useful calls among you. 
But first permit a talk over our work. 
Some general suggestions may be of 
use. 

I need not dwell on neatness and 
cleanliness of the school room, nor 
need I dwell on the general deport- 
ment of our young friends in school, 
for of course all well taught young 
persons will act civilly and properly ; 
but I will drop a remark that it may 
be well to avoid undue boisterous- 
ness at the noon hours. At all times 
the school room should be a place of 
quietness, where a conversation cati 
be carried on without interruption. 
But these are only incidentals, im- 
portant of course in their way, but 
the work of the school room, the 
task of imparting useful knowledge 
and of leading the pupil-to think and 
reason correctly on facts within his 
possession, yet lies beyond all in- 
cidentals. 

Then teachers, let us at once ad- 
dress ourselves to this noble work. 
Here are a score or more of bright, 
merry faces, with sparkling eyes be- 
speaking the active young minds 
within. Many of them are perhaps 


come to receive their first lessons. 
Does some one say, “Any one can 
teach these little children?” Stop! 
Are not the laws of mind the same 
in these as in others? Can they 
reason upon facts that are but half, 
or not half, comprehended? Can 
they think clearly upon what they 
do not understand? Then present 
to the child’s mind what you would 
have it learn in such a manner that 
it can fully understand it. Dwell 
upon each lesson of fact, putting it 
in a variety of forms, all suited to 
the child’s capacity, keeping up a 
suitable, cheerful animation, till the 
lesson in hand is fully learned. With 
a mind thus kept free from all 
meaningless incumbrances, the power 
of comprehension will expand and 
the ability to reason will in its order 
be easily developed. But why dwell 
on these points here? Because in 
teaching, little ones like these, that it 
is sometimes said any one can teach, 
there have been made sad mistakes, 
as many older pupils testify in their 
indistinct stammering over a 3d, 
4th or 5th Reader lesson, showing at 
every step that they know almost 
nothing of what they read. And 
here teachers, with these mistaught 
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ones, is your most trying task. It is 
of no practical use to speak much of 
the faults into which they have 
fallen, or to make reflections on the 
work of your predecessors. Itis pos- 
itively unwise to do either. Address 
yourselves directly to your task.— 
Learn all you can of the amount and 
kind of training they have received, 


testing them fully but kindly, and in- 


a spirit of candor, evincing a purpose 
in what youdo. Talk not much of 
faults, but ponder deeply the wants 
of each one within your care. 


Having by most careful thought 
defined within your own mind the 
leading objects that you would ac- 
complish, the next consideration will 
be how to accomplish them. And 
what a field here for the exercise of 
ingenuity. Here is room for the 
application of all you know of human 
nature, for all that you have learned 
of the laws of mind, and need of all 
the tact in applying what you know, 
that would bring victory out of de- 
feat—and remember that in view of 


the great objects of life, defeat is 
ruin to your pupils. But teachers, 
in my visits among you I shall look 
for signs of victory rather than of 
defeat. These signs I hope to read 
in the well defined system in all your 
school work, for definite results are 
attained only by definite systematic 
means. I hope to read these signs 
in the diligence and unflagging in- 
dustry, energy and perseverance of 
teachers and pupils, for nothing val- 
uable can be accomplished without 
constant untiring labor. Lastly and 
most of ali I hope to read the signs 
of victory in the thoroughness and 
complete mastery of your pupils over 
everything they have studied in your 
schools. This is so all-important 
that no amount of studies, however 
large, gone through, can compensate 
for lack of it. By this thoroughness 
in a large part will be measured, not 
only by your Superintendent, but 
also by the practical results of your 
labor, your success as teachers, 
Respectfully, 
F. M. Witttams, Sup’t. 





Tue Connecticut Legislature has 
passed a law compelling the attend- 
ance at school, for at least three 
months each year, of all children be- 
tween certain specified ages. The 
good people of the State reason that 
if they have a right to punish crime 
they also have as gooda right to 
prevent it by such means as they 
have adopted. 


. THE census shows that in 1870 
there were 141,629 schools in this 
country, with an attendance of 7,200,- 
938, and an income for the year of 
$95,402,726. The teachers number 
136,570. 

Pror. BLYDEN, of Liberia College, 
has found a Mohammedan Universi- 
ty, with a thousand students, in the 
interior of Africa, 
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PAWNEE COUNTY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


First Day.—lInstitnte convened 
at Table Rock at 10 a. um. Wednes- 
day, August 21, 1872. Called to 
order by the President, and opening 
exercises conducted by Rev. L. W. 
Smith. Remarks made by Rev. B. 


M. Daniels on theoretical and prac- « 


tical teaching. President appointed 
Miss Emma Linn and Prof. O. H. 
Strock to fill the vacancy in the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, and Mrs. M. 8. 
Northway Secretary protem. Music, 
after which adjourned until 1:15 Pp. uM. 

AFTERNOON Session.—D. D. Davir 
appointed critic. Class in English 


Grammar conducted by Rey. B. M. 
Daniels, and Reading class by Mrs. 


Northway. Executive Committee 
reported programme. On motion a 
ballot for President was taken; re- 
sult—Grant 20; Greeley 1. Ad- 
journed. 

Seconp Day.—Opening exercises 
conducted by Rey. Smith, President 
Osborn in the chair. Music, con- 
ducted by Mrs. L. A. Gere. Chair 
appointed Mrs. Singer and H. W. 
Sprague critics. Class in Geography 
conducted by Miss Lois Linn; class 
in Arithmetic by O. H. Strock. A 
short lecture given by J. M. Fike, 
with a practical illustration. After 
the report of the critics, adjourned. 

AFTERNOON SEssion.—Called to 
order by the President. Music, con- 
ducted by Mrs. Gere. Lecture by 
Dr. Allen, of St. Louis. Spelling 
class conducted by Jno. Davis.— 
Music, conducted by Miss Cora A. 


Lindsly. Miss Braden conducted 
class in reading. The committee 
appointed by the President to revise 
the constitution and by-laws reported 
the following: 

CONSTITUTION. 


1st. This body shall be called the Paw- 
nee County Teachers’ Institute. 

2d. The object of this Association 
shall be the promotion of the best inter- 
ests of the common schools of Pawnee 
County, and of education at large. 

3d. Any person of good character, who 
is interested in the cause of education, 
may become a member § by signing the 
constitution and by-laws. 

4th. The officers shall be a President, 
Vice President, Secretary, Treasurer, Ex- 
ecutive Committee and Factotum. 


BY-LAWS. 


1st. The Institute shall meet in Pawnee 
County, on the last Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday in June and 
Dezember, of each year; and at each 
session shall determine the place of hold- 
ing the next. 

2d. Nine members shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction ‘of business. 

3d. Election of officers shall be at the 
meeting in December. 

4th. The term of each office shall be 
one year. 

5th. The County Superintendent shall 
be ex-officio President; shall preside at all 
meetings, preserve order, give the casting 
vote, and appoint all temporary com- 
mittees. 

6th. The Vice President shall fill the 
chair when called by the President, or in 
his absence. 

7th. The Secretary shall make an ac- 
curate record of all the proceedings of 
the Institute, and read the pooscetings 
of a previous meeting at the opening of 
the next. 

8th. The Treasurer shall collect and 
preserve all funds, to be paid out only on 
the order of the President and Secretary, 
and shall preside in the absence of the 
President and Vice President. 
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9th. The Executive Committee shall 
have power to call all special meetings, 
prepare a programme at each meeting 
to be used at the next, and to levy a tax 
at any time for the defrayment of the 
expenses of the society. 

10th. The Factotum shall procure fuel 
warm and light the hall, and act as usher. 

11th. Discipline shall consist of repri- 
mand by the President, prohibition to 
speak or vote for a specified time, by an 
apology, begging pardon, or expulsion. 

12th. Any member failing to be pres- 
ent at any meeting, or refusing to meet 
any requirements of the constitution or 
by-laws, or the programme of the Exec- 
utive Committee, or creating unnecssary 
disturbance, shall be subject to dis- 
cipline. 

13th. The constitution and by-laws 
may be amended by a two-third majority. 

Adjourned. 


Tuirp Day.—Called to order by 
the President; opening exercises 
conducted by Rev. Daniels; Music, 
by Miss Lindsly; class in Geography, 
by Dr. Allen, and in Written Arith- 
metic, O. H. Strock. Adjourned. 

AFTERNOON SEssion.—Mrs. North- 
way conducted a class in Grammar, 
after which select reading was par- 
ticipated in by several of the mem- 
hers; methods and suggestions given 
by different teachers. M. UH. Marble 
appointed Secretary. On motion, it 
was voted that we have a sociable 
this evening at the new building of 
tev. Giddings. Adjourned, 

Fourtu Day.—President appoint- 
ed the following committee to draft 
resolutions expressive of the sense of 
the meeting: Clara E. Richards, Ela 
Osborn, L. W. Smith, D. D. Davis, 
and M. H. Marble. Reading class 
conducted by, Mrs. Fairbanks. Miss. 
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Miller conducted a class in concert 


reading, and class in Grammar by J. 
M. Fike. Adjourned. 

AFTERNOON SEssIon.—Spelling 
class conducted by Miss Miller— 
Select reading by Prof. Howe, J. M. 
Fike, David Dusenberry, M. H, Mar- 
ble, Emma Linn, Miss Miller and 
Mrs. Singer. Vote of thanks ten- 
dered to Revs. L. W. Smith and B. 
M. Daniels for conducting the open- 
ing exercises. 

The committee on resolutions re- 
ported the following: 

Resolved, That this meeting has been 
one of —_ interest and highly benefi- 
cial to all present. 

Resolved, That our thanks are due and 
are hereby tendered to our County Su- 
perintendent for the able and efficient 
manner in which he has presided over 
the session. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this In- 
stitnte are hereby tendered to the School 
Board for the free use of the school 
house; to Rev. Giddings for the use of 
his new building, at the teachers’ socia- 
ble, and to Mrs. Gere and Miss Lindsly 
for instrumental music at the Institute 
and sociable. 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to 
the people of Table Rock and vicinity, 
for the free entertainment of the teachers 
during the session. 

Resolved, That the Secretary be in- 
structed to furnish an abstract of the 
proceedings of this Institute to the Paw- 
nee Tribuneand the NEBRASKA TEACHER, 
for publication. 

After addresses by the President 
and Rey. Daniels, adjourned to meet 
at Pawnee City the last Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday in. 
December. 


J. M. OSBORN, Pres’t. 
M. H. Mars zz, Sec’y.. 


OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 
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SUGGESTED COURSE OF STUDY FOR THE COMMON SCHOOLS 
OF NEBRASKA. 


The following course of study was 
arranged by the State Superintend- 
ent, and laid before the teachers at 
the last State Teachers’ Association. 
A resolution was adopted requesting 
the publication of the course, so that 
the teachers and school officers 
throughout the State might have the 
benefit of the suggestions it con- 
tained. 

It may be well to say, that although 
to a superficial observer the course 
may seem altogether too cumbrous 
for our common schools; yet by a 
carefyl reading, it will be seen that 
there is nothing contained in it that 
is not tanght in nearly every school 
now. It is only an attempt to sys- 
tematize the work done in every 
school in the State. No attempt to 
introduce any new study is made. 

The coarse print shows the regular 
stndies, the rest consists of hints and 
suggestions as to the methods of 
instruction. 

The course is based upon the sup- 
position that each district will have 
at least six months school during 
each year. Where a less time is 
taught, it will take a correspondingly 
longer time to complete the course. 
Where a school is kept up for more 
than six months each year, students 
will complete the course sooner. 


PRIMARY CLASSIFICATION, 
FIRST (OR LOWEST) GRADE. 

This takes the child as it enters 
the school for the first time. 

READING. 

Commence with the word method. 
(This grade includes about the amount 
contained in 25 P’ es of the First 
Reader.) Print eac ‘oie on the slate. 


Review as much as possible at each 
lesson. 


NUMBERS. 
Counting to 100, and making figures 


on slates. Representing simple objects 
by straight lines. 


Easy Lessons on FAMILIAR 
OBJECTS. 

To cultivate the perceptive faculties. 

REPEATING VERSES AND MAXIMS. 

SINGING AND Ligut PuysicaL 
EXERCISE. 


SECOND GRADE. 


READING AND SPELLING. 

Complete First Reader. Printing every 
lesson on the slate. Spelling words 
orally, and otherwise. Notice punctua- 
tion marks, giving the true uses. 

NUMBERS. 

Writing numbers to 100, so that the 
child may know any number readily at 
rn Drill in the simplest exercises of 
Addition and Subtraction, both mental 
and written. 

GEOGRAPHY (Oral Lessons). 

Drawing plan of school room.— 
Learning direction and distances, 

REPEATING MAXIMS. 
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Lrssoxs on Foru anp Coror. 
SINGING. 
PuysicaL EXERCISE, 


INTERMEDIATE CLAS’FICATION, 


FIRST GRADE. 


READING AND SPELLING. 

Second Reader (about 40 ). 
Short lessons thcroughly learned. rit- 
ing or ptinting every lesson on the slate. 
Great cate about the meaning of every 
word, punctuation and other marks used 
in readers, Care about tones of voices 
and the sounds of letters. Spell both 
methods—oral and written. view as 
much as possible. 

NUMBERS. 


Write and read numbers readily to 
1000. Drills in Addition and Subtrac- 
tion, both mental and written, not com- 
bining numbers greater than of three 


figures. Multiplication to 3s, 
GEOGRAPHY (Oral Lessons). 


School yard, neighborhood, and town- 
ship, (unless the school house is in a cit: 
or village, then draw the village wit 
streets, squares, &c.) 

Mora. Lessons. 

Duties to each other, effect of kind- 
ness, &c. 

SINGING. 

MorE ADVANCED LESSONS ON 
OBJECTS, 


Teaching qualities and properties. 
SECOND GRADE. 
READING AND SPELLING. 


Second Reader completed and thor 
oughly reviewed. Writing or printing 
lessons on slate. Special care about the 
meaning Of words. Read naturally. 
Avoid all tones. Drills on the sounds of 
letters, representing words phonetically. 
Special drills in articulation and inflec- 
tions. 

NUMBERS. 

Principles of Notation, Addition, Sub- 
traction and Multiplication—multiplier 
not above one figure. Exercises both 
mental and written (mostly written). 

GzroGRAPHY (Oral Lessons). 
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County map, locating streams, villages, 
townships, &c. Natural divisions of land 
and water, with definitions, size, form 
and motions of the earth, 

LANGUAGE LEssons. 


Short written descriptions of familiar 
ohjects, as trees, houses, horses, &c. 

PRINCIPLES OF PENMANSHIP. 

Moral Lessons. 

Obedience, its results, &«, 

SINGING. 

LESSONS FROM NATURE. 

Sketching on slate, outlines of leaves, 
flowers, 

PHYSICAL EXERCISES. 


JUNIOR CLASSIFICATION, 
FIRST GRADE. 


READING AND SPELLING. 


Third Reader. Short lessons, to be 
thoroughly studied, so that the pupil can 
tell the story of the lesson fully and cor- 
rectly, before reading in the class.— 

Teacher should be able to do the same). 

reat care about the meaning of words. 
Children should now have a small dic- 
tionary, and be required to look for the 
meaning of words themselves, Constant 
drills on the sounds of the lettets, articu- 
lation, inflection and pauses. Allow no 
sing-song. Read with expression. Spell- 
ing should be both oral and written. 

NUMBERS. 

Principles of numbers through. Short 
Division. Constant mental drills, with 
written exercises. Be sure every step is 
fully understood. Let all explanations 
be clear, concise, and explicit, and let 
the pupil do the explaining. 

GroGRapny (Oral Lessons.) 

State map. Division into counties, 
location of large. streams, and towns, 
cities and villages, Circles of the earth. 

PENMANSHIP. 


LANGUAGE LESSONS. 


Written stories or descriptions. Care 
about capital letters and punctuation 
marks. 


SINGING. 
LESSONS FROM NATURE. 
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How plants grow, &c. 
PHYSICAL EXERCISE. 
SECOND GRADE. 


READING AND SPELLING. 

Fourth Reader. Short lessons, thor- 
oughly studied and understood. Should 
read up the history of places and indi- 
viduals mentioned in the lesson. Pupils 
should have constant recourse to the dic- 
tionary. Great care should be taken to 
bring out the thought, to understand 
every sentence and give the correct ex- 
pression. All the principles of reading 
should be carefully studied. Spelling 
lessons should be written and words de- 
fined. 

NUMBERS. 

Principles of Arithmetic to Fractions. 
Written and Mental Arithmetic in sep- 
arate classes. Drills on the tables. Eve 
principle demonstrated and clearly un- 
derstood. Simple Geometrical principles 
could now be taught with much profit. 

GEOGRAPHY (with book—Inter- 
mediate). 

Review of principles already gone 
over, with topical lesson on globe and 
map of the world, with special drill on 
map of the United States. 

LANGUAGE Lessons, 

Letter writing: Business forms, with 
criticisms on forms of expression used. 
Proper construction of sentences, Office 
of words in sentences. 

Short lessons on Common Things. 

How fire burns, clouds are formed, how 
heat and cold effect things, &. How 
we breathe, live, move, care of our 
bodies, &c., 

PHYSICAL EXERCISE. 

SKETCHING. 

Outlines of trees, houses, birds, ani- 
mals, &c. ’ 

PENMANSHIP. 


SENIOR CLASSIFICATION. 


FIRST GRADE. 
READING AND SPELLING. 
Fourth Reader completed. Thorough 


drills on all the principles of ae 
Sounds of letters. Require written ab- 
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stracts on the reading lesson. Study the 
etymology of words. Do not be content 
with superficial work, but go to the bot- 
tom of each word and sentence. Write 
the spelling lesson, giving the definition 
of each word. 

NUMBERS. 


Principles of Fractions—Common and 
Decimal. (Pupilsshould learn principles, 
not rules). Be sure the pupil can dem- 
onstrate and apply every principle. Let 
the work in a great degree be mental. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Map of the United States, and then 
North America. Teachbytopics. Study 
the commercial relations of the United 
States to other countries. The routes of 
travel. Export and import, &c. 

GRAMMAR. 

The Sentence—its parts, the relations 
and connections of words. Parts of 
, mgpe Let much be done in criticising 
the written productions of students.— 
Have a great deal of writing. 

Mora Lessons. 

Our duties as citizens. 

Talks on Common THINGS. 

Uses of natural objects, animals and 
insects. Weeds, flies, spiders, &c. 

PENMANSHIP. 

SINGING. 

PHYSICAL EXERCISE. 

SECOND GRADE, 

READING AND SPELLING. 

Fifth Reader. Pupils should now be 
good readers, and ready to make some 
proficiency in Voice Culture. Voice 
should be trained with special reference 
to full round tones, distinct utterance, 
and flexibility. Still drill on sounds of 
the letters. Give etymology of words. 
Use the dictionary constantly. Written 
abstracts of lessons. 

NUMBERS. 


Remaining principles of Arithmetic. 
Constant drills in Mental Arithmetic. 
Geometrical properties of surfaces and 
solids. 

GEOGRAPHY. 


Map of Europe carefully drawn, and 
studied topically. A short glance at the 
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other grand Divisions. Causes that lead 
to the location of cities, &e. 


GRAMMAR. 


Syntax. Correction of sentences.— 
Construction of sentences of all kinds. 
Phrases, uses, kinds, &c. Essays on 
various subjects, to be carefully criticised 
and improved. 


Mora. Lessons. 


Why Llive. True object of life. 
fect of education, &c. 


PENMANSHIP. 

SINGING. 

PiysicaL EXERCISE. 

The above course is recommended 
for the careful consideration of every 
School Board in the State. Please 
examine it carefully, and see if there 
is anything that should not be taught 
in every common school. Is not 
every regular study mentioned al- 
ready taught? _ 

School Boards have entire control 
of this matter. They can adopt any 
course they please, and hold the 
teacher responsible for carrying it 
out. 

We have suggested Classifications 


Ef- 
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as well as Grades. For this reason 
it divides the work of the pupil into 
four grand divisions, and not only 
gives him an incentive to reach a 
certain Grade, but adds another in- 
centive—that of reaching a higher 
Classification. 

We sincerely hope that teachers 
and County Superintendents will 
give this course a careful examina- 
tion, and urge its adoption, if they 
like it. Who will give the course a 
fair practical test? Will not some 
County Superintendent give it a fair 
trial in his county? We do not 
claim that it will be fully carried 
out. Where adopted we believe how- 
it can be,with great success. It will 
depend greatly on the teacher. If he 
enters upon the task with an enthu- 
siasm that should charaterize every 
earnest teacher, with a full deter- 
mination to make it a success, we 
have no fears about the result. 

J. M. McKenzir, 
State Sup’t Pub. Inst. 





SUGGESTED PROGRAMME FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES 
To be Held in Nebraska During the Present Fall and Winter. 


Experience has taught us that 
there is danger of undertaking too 
much in a Teachers’ Institute. What 
we do undertake should be made 
profitable, and this cannot be done 
without consuming some time. Our 
programme will be therefore short. 
In those counties containing large 
cities, such as Douglas, Lancaster 
and Otoe, it may be advisable: to 


make out a programme especially 
suited to their wants, but in most 
of the other counties where very 
few of the schools are graded, the 
programme must of necessity be 
nearly the same, as the wants of the 
schools are similar. 

But let it be understood that what 
we undertake to do must be done. 
If a programme is adopted let it be 


. 
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carried out to the letter. Let those 
in charge see to it that there be no 
delay in commencing because teach- 
ers are not present. ‘Teachers need 
to learn punctuality, and the only 
way to teach is to be prompt in doing 
what is advertised to bedone. Com- 
mence at the hour appointed if there 
be but two present. Others will soon 
learn the lesson thus practically 
taught. 

The president of the Institute, 
whether County Superintendent or 
other, should feel the importance of 
having everything that can aid the 
work, on hand before it commences. 
Let him see that the house is in 
readiness, that books are- provided, 
chalk, blackboards, maps, charts, 
globes, ete. etc. Do not wait until 
the teachers assemble to look after 
those things. Let him feel it his 
duty to have the house in first rate 
order the evening previous to the 
commencement of the Institute, and 
then there will be no hurry the next 
day. Do not let the success of your 
Institute depend on outsiders. Let 
outside help be considered as collat- 
eral, not as a necessity. Wait for no 
lecturer or State Superintendent. 
Work as far as possible on the inde- 
pendent line. Tell them before they 
come what you expect them to do, 
and then let them do it. 

Programme for a Four Days’ Teach- 
ers’ Institute. 
8:45 A. M. 

1st. Opening exercises (reading 
scriptures, singing, prayer). 

2d. Election of secretary (first day 
only). 


Suggested Programme for Teachers’ Institutes. 


8d. Appointment of critics (each 
day). 
4th. Reading the minutes. 
5th. Report of critics. 
6th. Miscellaneous business. 
9:15 A. M—ARITHMETIC— 
1st Day—Through Simple Num- 
bers. 
2p Day—Compound Numbers 
and Common Fractions. 
8p Day—Decimal Fractions and 
Ratio and Proportion. 
4tn Day—Remaining Principles. 
Mental Arithmetic interspersed 
throughout. 
10:30—Recess. Singing and gym- 
nastic exercises. 
10:45—GRAMMAR— 


ist Day—Elementary Methods. 
2p Day—Parts of Speech, Defini- 
tions, ete. 
3p Day—Sentencesand Phrases— 
kinds of, ete-—and Analysis. 
4TH Day—Construction and Cor- 
rection of Sentences. 
12:00 M—DINNER. 
1:20 Pp. M—SINGING. 
READING AND SPELLING— 
lst Day—Primary. 
2p Day—Class drill, bringing out 
the thoughts in the piece. 
3p Day—Class drill, especially in 
the articulation of sonnds of 
Letters. 
4TH Day—Class drill in Etymol- 
ogy of Words, Expression, ete. 
Spelling, 15 minutes each day, 
2:30—Recrss. Singing and Gym- 
nastics. 
2:45—GE0GRAPHY— 
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ist Day—Methods of Teaching 
Primary Class. 

2p Day—Mathematical Geogra- 
phy. 

8p Day—Map Drawing and De- 
scriptive Geography. 

4TH Day—Physical Geography. 

3:45—Lectures on School Economy, 
Government, Methods of In- 
struction, etc. and general dis- 
cussions. 
EVENINGS. 


Lecture, general discussions, query 
box. 


It is expected that those having 
charge of the various subjects will 
make the work as practical as possi- 
ble, and in order to do that let the 
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work throughout be in the form of 
class drills. What is done must be 
done with life and energy, and thor- 
ough preparation should be made 
for the work to be done. Let the 
County Superintendent notify the 
persons he expects to lead the classes 
immediately, no matter when the 
Institute comes off, then all will be 
ready. 


Have the subjects to be discussed 
known and assigned to those expected 
to lead off in the discussion. Assign 
subjects for essays to some of the 
lady teachers. Work in as many 
teachers as possible. 

J. M. McKENZIE, 
State Sup’t. 





ORGANIZATION AND COURSE OF STUDY OF THE NEBRASKA 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The Board of Education of the 
Nebraska State Normal School at a 
late meeting held in Peru, August 
20th, adopted a new course of study. 

The following is the organization 
of the school, and the course of study 
adopted : 

FACULTY. 


Rev. T. J. MorGan, A. M., President. 
Mental and Moral Science and Didactics, 


H. H. Srratiaut, A. B., Principal of the 
Academic Department. 
Natural Sciences and Languages. 


JAMES BELLANGEE, B. L., Secretary of 
the Faculty. 
Mathematics and Drawing. 
Miss E. C. MorGay, Preceptress. 
Rhetoric and English Literature. 


Miss Mary Bort, N. G., Principal of 
the Model School. 
Methods of Criticism. 
Miss KATE DICKERMAN, 
Instrumental Music. 


MODEL anv PRACTICING SCHOOL, 


This school comprises two depart- 
ments—Primary,and Intermediate or 


Preparatory. The studies of the 
primary are such as are usually 
taught in that department. The 
studies of the Intermediate or Pre- 
paratory department are as follows: 

First Teru.—Phonetic Spelling, 
Reading, Mental Arithmetic, Geog- 
raphy, Penmanship and Language 
Lessons. 


Szconp Teru.—Topical Spelling, 
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Reading, Grammar, Geography, 
Arithmetic, and Penmanship. 
Tuirp Teru.—Spelling with use 
of dictionary. Special attention giv- 
cn to Etymology, Definition and Syn. 
onyms. Elocution,Geography, Gram- 
mar, Arithmetic and Drawing. 
Attention will be paid through 
the year to Vocal Music, Composi- 
tion, Declamation and Gymnastics, 
The design of the Model and Prac- 
ticing School is four fold: First, to 
give to students a thorough drill in 
elementary studies. Second, to fur- 
nish a school which shall be as nearly 
us possible a model, where normal 
students can see, in successful opera- 
tion, the best methods of primary 
instruction. Third, it ais Practicing 
School in which, under the eye of 
competent critics, the advanced pu- 
pils in the normal department can 
aequire actual experience in teaching. 
And lastly, it is a prepratory school 
in which students, unfit to enter the 
normal department, can be prepared. 
Special attention will be given to 
this work in the intermediate or pre- 
partory year. 
THE ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT. 


The design of this Department is 
three fold: First, it furnishes the 
basis of normal training, as will be 
further set forth. Second, it fur- 
nishes to students who are unable 
to pursue a more extended course of 
study, a good practical education. 
Third, it is designed to fit students 
for college, by giving them a thor- 
ough drill in common branches, a 
short course in Mathematics and the 
Natural Sciences, with two years’ 


Organization and Course of Study of the Normal School. 


study of Latin and one of Greek. 
The full course comprises four years, 
and is as follows: 

FIRST YEAR. 

First Teru.—Grammar, Geogra- 
phy, Arithmetic, and Elementary 
Lessons in Botany. 

Second Term.—Grammar, Alge- 
bra, Natural Philosophy, Penman- 
ship, Elementary Lessons in Physi- 
ology. 

Turrp Term.—Higher Arithme- 
tic, Physical Geography, History of 
the United States, Botany, Lessons 
in Form and Color, Elocution, Com- 
position, Declamation, Music and 
Gymnastics through the year. 

SECOND YEAR. 

First Teru.—Algebra, Chemistry, 
Rhetoric and Elementary Lessons in 
Zoology (Mammals). 

Second ‘TerM.—Algebra, Physi- 
ology, English Literature, Book- 
keeping, Elementary Lessons in Zool- 
ogy—( Birds*and Insects.) 

Tuirp TerRv.—English Litera- 
ture, Geometry, Zoology, Logic, Ele- 
mentary Lessons in Mental and Moral 
Science, Declamations, Essays, Music 
and Gymnastics through the year. 

THIRD YEAR. 

First TerM.—Geometry, General 
History, Mineralogy, Latin, and 
Drawing. 

Seconp TERM.—Latin, General 
History, Trigonometry, Astronomy, 
and Drawing. 

THirD Treru.—Latin, Geology, 
Surveying, History of Civilization, 
and Drawing. 

FOURTH YEAR. 


First TermM—Latin, Greek or 
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Modern Language, and Political 
Economy. 

SeconD TEeru.—Latin, Greek or 
Modern Language, and Moral Science. 

Turrp Trerw.—Latin, Greek or 
Modern Language, Civil Government, 
Moral Science. 

THE NORMAL DEPARTMENT. 

This Department has three distinct 
courses of study, viz: The Ele- 
mentary English, Advanced English, 
und the Classical. The first occupies 
two years, the second three years, and 
the third four years. 

The first comprises the studies of 
the first year of the Academic De- 
partment, and a vear-of Professional 
study. 

The second comprises the first two 
years of the Academic course, and 
the Professional year; and the third 
embraces the studies of the first 
three years of the Academic course, 
and the studies of the last or Profes- 
sional year. The studies of the Pro- 
fessional year are as follows: 

First Teru.—School Economy, 
Methods of Instruction, Histories of 
Education (Lectures), Inventive 
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Drawing, and Practice in Teaching. 

Second TERM.—Mental Science, 
Methods of Instruction, Philosophy 
of Education, Lectures, Object Draw- 
ing, and Teaching. 

Turrp TERM.—-Moral Science, 
Civil Government and School Law, 
Perspective Drawing, and Teaching. 

No student can enter the Normal 
Department who can not pass a sat- 
isfactory examination in the studies 
of the preparatory year. And no 
student can graduate from this De- 
partment who has not taken the 
studies prescribed in the Professional 
year. Students who pursue the stud- 
ies of the Elementary English course 
will receive a diploma of the Third 
Grade. Those who pursue the stud- 
ies of the Advanced English course 
will receive a diploma of the Second 
Grade. Those who pursue the stud- 
ies of the Classical course will receive 
a diploma of the First Grade. Stu- 
dents can enter at any stage of the 
course by passing a satisfactory ex- 
amination. Only those who take the 
Classical course will be entitled to 
the degree N. G. (Normal Graduate.) 





PusBLic INSTRUCTION, 
LINCOLN, AvGust 9, 1872. 


Mr. Epiror:—Allow me to con- 
gratulate the State of Nebraska 
through your columns, for what her 
grand old Uncle Sam is doing for 


Orrice or STATE SUPERINTENDENT “4 


her. Between the first of January, 
1870, and the thirty-first of Decem- 
ber, of the same year, the sales 
of public lands in her borders 
amounted to more than $1,560,000, 


so that the 5 per cent. to which she 
isentitled gives over $78,000. A few 
days since, Goy. James received no- 
tice from the Department at Wash- 
ington that a draft for that amount 
was on its way, subject to his order, 
as Governor of the State of Nebraska. 
This is timely aid, and will do much 
to ease the minds of those who have 
had dark, gloomy visions of ruin, 
and bankruptcy for the State. We 
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may expect an equal or even larger 
amount for the year 1871, so that if 
the next Legislature are wise men in 
disposing of these moneys, our State 
finances will be much. improved. 
While this money is subject to the 
action of the Legislature, no one 


Official Department. 


expects that any other disposition 
will be made of it than that of placing 
it to the credit of the school fund. 
This will tend greatly to reduce the 
present rate of taxation for support 
of schools. 

J. M. McKENZIE. 





TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES FOR THE FALL AND WINTER. 


The following questions were sent 
out from the office of the State Sup’t 
of Public Instruction: ‘ 


“Do you desire to have a Teachers’ 
Institute in your county this fall or 
winter? Cannot your county join 
with one, two, or three other counties 
and form a District Institute ?— 
Please write as soon as possible on 
this subject. I want to help you all 
I can. I will attend your institute, 


if possible, or send some one to help 
you; butl want your answer on this 
question by the first of September.” 


Ciay County Superintendent 


says: “I desire with the citizens of 
Clay County very much to have a 
Teachers’ Institute, with your co- 
operation. In regard to the co-ope- 
ration of other counties I have no 
objections.” 

Dovetas County Superintendent 
says: “Ihave received a note from 
Mr. Nightingale, Superintendent of 
City Schools, declining to co-operate 
for various reasons. I cannot, there- 
tore, see how an Institute can be 
held in this county this fall.” 

Note.—[The schools of Omaha have 

m so recently re-organized and the 
teachers having been ob to pass such 
a thorough examination, it would not be 
best to close the schools for Institute 
work this fall.] 

Burt County Superintendent 
says: “As for the union of several 
counties in a District Institute, I 


fear it would be a failure in Burt 
County, from the fact that it would 
be almost impossible to have any- 
thing like a fair turnout of teachers. 
But an Institute in our own county 
will undoubtedly be a success. Our 
last, held in June, was a grand suc- 
cess. * * If you think it best for 
our county to join other counties in 
an Institute, I will do what I can to 
make it beneficial, but I fear it would 
not be a success.” 


Sarpy County Superintendent 
says: “I do not think it would be 
satisfactory to the teachers of this 
county to join with another county 
or counties, and for my part I would 
prefer to have one all ourown. I 
think teachers would feel it more 
their duty to attend, and on the 
whole it would be more profitable. 
We certainly want an Institute, and 
perhaps about the last week in No- 
vember or the first in December 
would be the best time, when we 
would be most likely to have a good 
attendance.” 


RicHarpson County Superin- 
tendent says: “Yes! We wish an 
Institute this fall, and wish to have 
~~ with us. We shall, therefore, 
eave the arrangement of time, to a 
great extent, with you, preferring 
the week after the State election, our 
regular time. We shall also be will- 
ing to join in any District Institute 
that will advance the cause.” 





